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Lincoln  Trial  Court  Reporter  Tells  His  Story 


Edward  V.  Murphy  Convinced  That 
Mrs,  Mary  E.  Surratt  Was  Not  Guilty 
of  Complicity  in  the  President's  Murder 


Lewis  Payne. 


"AJ'JY  books  have  been 
written  about  the  trial  of 
the  “Lincoln  conspirators” 
concerned' in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln 
on  April  14,  18G5,  fifty-one  years  ago 
next  Friday.  Many  controversies  have 
arisen  over  the  guilt  of  Mary  E.  Surratt. 
Opinions  galore — official  and  otherwise 
— have  been  advanced  for,  or  against,  the 
contention,  made  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  by  a Government  lashed  to  passion 
by  the  assassination  of  a beloved  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Derringer  bullet  which  cut 
short  Lincoln’s  life  was  directed  by  the 
keystone  brain  of  a widespread  and  care- 
fully nurtured  plot. 

But  as  the  years  have  passed  since  the 
day  when  a military  court  sent  Mary  E. 
Surratt,  Lewis  Payne.  George  A.  Atze- 
rodt,  and  David  E.  Herold  to  the  scaf- 
fold, convicted  of  blood-guilt  in  the  as- 
sassination, few  of  the  men  who  could 
speak  with  authority  about  the  things 
which  occurred  at  the  trial  have  survived. 

Yet  one  man— and  he  believes  that  he 
is  probably  the  only  man  now  alive  who 
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while  the  trial  was  in  progress  the  body 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  whose  mad  deed 
had  started  the  whirlwind  of  passion 
which  was  to  consume  four  of  the  ‘ con- 
spirators,’ lay  buried  in  secret  beneath 
the  floor  of -this  building. 

“The  courtroom  itself,  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  third  story,  was  big 
and  bare.  The  windows  were  guarded  by 
took  an  active  part  in  those  grim  pro-  _ iron  gratings.  A door  communicated 
ceedings  in  the  barred  and  guarded  court-  with  the  cells  in  which  the  prisoners 
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is  ro  ers  and  the  other  official  re-  /side  of  the  room,  Major  General  David 
porters  in  taking  down  in  the  shorthand  I Hunter  presiding.  At  the  foot  of  this 
of  a day  long  gone  and  at  a time  when  ( table  stood  another,  used  by  the  three 


stenography  was  in  its  infancy  every 
word  offered  in  evidence  at  the  trial.  He 
is  Edward  V.  Murphy,  who  has  recently 
rounded  out  his  fifty-sixth  year  of 
service  as  official  reporter  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Hardly  more  than  a boy  at  the  time  of 
the  trial,  Mr.  Murphy  firmly  believed 
that  a great  injustice  was'  being  done; 
that  lives  were^being  unjustly  forfeited 
to  quench  th&^tJflbst'For  Vengeance  Which 
seemed  to  hav^^aJ^rP^oS^l^ifefl^oFftie 

sin  guy  ears-  have 


Murphy’s  recollections  of  the  trial,  and 
he  entertains  'today  convictions  as  strong” 
as  those  he  felt  in  youth.  Sitting  in  his 
Washington  home  a few  nights  ago,  he 
said  to  a representative  of  The  New 
York  Times  that,  of  the  eight  persons 
tried  for  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
Lincoln^  but  two,  he  believed,  should 
have  paid  the  penally  of  death.  He 
said  further  that  Mrs.  Surratt  went  to 
her  death  on  perjured  testimony. 

Mr.  Murphy  and  his  elder  brothers, 
D.  F.  and  J.  J.  Murphy,  Robert  R.  Hitt, 
and  Richard  Sutton  composed  the  re- 
porting corps,  and  while  the  trial  was  in 
progress  they  worked  nearly  twenty 
hours  a day. 

“ The  Military  Court  by  which  the 
* Lincoln  conspirators  ’ were  tried  opened 
on  the  tenth  day  of  May,  1865,”  began 
Mr.  Murphy.  “ Sessions  were  held  in  the 
old  Penitentiary  building,  which  stood 
In  the  Arsenal  grounds  on  the  point  of 
land  marking  the  junction  of  the  Poto- 
mac River  and  the  Eastern  Branch.  Even 


\ 

^prosecuting  officers.  The  centre  of  the 
1-pom  was  given  over  to  the  witness 
stand*  while  to  the  left  was  the  table  at 
which  sat  the  official  reporters.  The 
dock  in' which  the  prisoners  were  ranged 
was  a narrow  railed-off  platform  along 
the  western  wall. 

“ Such  was  the  setting  of  the  inquiry, 
which  was  the  most  extraordinary  hear- 
ing with  which  I have  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do.  The  work  of  reporting  the 
trial  itself  was  extremely  arduous.  There 
were  no  typewriters  in  those  days  and 

paper  was  unknown;  therefore 

"reporters  worked  from  9 o’clock  in 


the  morning,  when  the  cou.L  met,  until 
late  in  the  evening  taking  testimony, 
and  from  late  in  the  evening  until  5 
o’clock  the  next  morning  transcribing  it. 
It  was  .also  necessary  to  make  another 
copy  besides  the  official  transcript  for 
The  National  Intelligencer,  which  printed 
the  testimony  verbatim.  Some  idea  of 
the  volume  of  this  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  this  paper  devoted  three  or 
four  of  its  pages  each  day  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  evidence.  The  reporters 
got  their  sleep  from  5 o’clock  in  the 
morning  until  8. 

“ One  of  the  deepest  impressions  left 
upon  me  by  that  ordeal  is  that,  were,  I 
ever  to  be  tried  for  any  crime,  I should 
most  earnestly  wish  for  a civil  and  not 
a military  court  before  which  to  plead. 
Another  point  which  I recall,  and  which 
shows,  I believe,  the  prevailing  attitude 
of  the  court,  was  that  every  objection 
made  by  counsel  for  the  accused  was 
summarily  overruled,  while  all  objections 
made  by  the  Government  prosecutors 
were  sustained  without  question.  I am 
thoroughly  convinced  that,  had  the  trial 
been  conducted  before  a civil  court  rather 
than  a military  commission,  the  chances 
are  largely  in  favor  of  but  two  of  the 
conspirators,  Payne  and  Atzerodt,  ever 
having  been  sentenced  to  death.” 


George  A.  Atzerodt. 


Most  valuable  of  all  the  facts  which 
Mr.  Murphy  recalls  are  those  in  con- 
nection with  Mrs.  Surratt.  Personally 
acquainted  with  Lewis  J.  Weichmann,  the 
witness  whose  evidence  proved  most  ef- 
fective in  sending  her  to  the  scaffold, 
and  having  a personal  knowledge  also  of 
the  woman  herself,  as  well  as  of  a state- 
ment Lewis  Payne  attempted  to  make 
just  before  he  was  hanged  concerning 
her  innocence,  Mr.  Murphy’s  recollections 
are  productive  of  many  details  which 
bear  directly  upon  the  question  of  the 
woman’s  complicity  in  the  plot. 

“ Mrs.  Surratt  was  convicted  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses,”  said  Mr. 
Murphy.  “ One  had  received  for  years 
her  motherly  care,  and  was  the  compan- 
ion of  her  son  John,  of  Booth,  Payne, 
Herold,  and  Atzerodt.  Furthermore,  he 
was  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  conspiracy 
to  abduct  the  President  and  a participant 
in  it,  although  at  the  same  time  a clerk 
in  the  War  Department.  The  other  was 
a tavern  keeper  at  Surrattsville,  Md.,  a 
man  so  terrified  by  detectives  that  he 
made  statements  which  would  best  serve 
their  purpose. 

“ Mrs.  Surratt  was  a woman  of  most 
exemplary  life  and  character,  a mother 
devoted  to  the  care  and  welfare  of  her 
children,  and  a devout  Christian.  Every 
action  of  her  life  cries  out  against  her 
complicity  in  Lincoln’s  murder  and 
against  * the  deep  damnation  of  her  tak- 
ing off’  on  the  purchased  and  perjured 
testimony  of  two  interested  and  discred- 
ited witnesses. 

“ The  late  Father  Walter  of  St.  Pat- 
rick’s  Church  in  Washington,  who  had 
been  for  years  her  confessor,  and  who 
administered  to  her  the  consolations  of 
religion  down  to  the  moment  of  her  exe- 
cution, proclaimed  her  entire  innocence 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  crime.  David 
Miller  De  Witt,  in  his  two  books  dealing 
with  the  trial,  proves  the  execution  of 
Mrs.  Surratt  to  havd  been  a ‘judicial 
murder.’  Reverdy  Johnson,  long  an  hon- 
ored member  of  the  Senate  and  one  of 
the  greatest  leaders  of  the  American  bar, 
who  was  her  counsel,  was  of  the  same 
opinion. 

“John  Randolph  Tucker,  in  his  work 
‘ The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,’ 
in  speaking  of  the  military  commission 
which  tried  her,  said:  ‘The  military 
power  was  left  without  restraint  to 
work  the  death  of  its  victims  in  defiance 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  country.’ 

“ General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
denounced  John  A.  Bingham,  a fellow- 
member,  and  the  man  who  played  the 
most  active  role  in  the  prosecution,  as 
‘ the  murderer  of  an  innocent  woman.’ 

“ Benn  Pitman,  who  was  the  Record- 
er of  the  Military  Commission,  in  the 
last  days  of  his  life  proclaimed  his  be- 
lief in  the  innocence  of  Mrs.  Surratt. 

“ I was  personally  present  during  the 
entire  trial,  and  I assert  now,  as  I have 
from  the  beginning,  my-  firm  conviction 
of  the  absolute  innocence  of  this  unfor- 
tunate woman. 

“ And  furthermore,  although  it  has 
frequently  been  denied,  it  is  nevertheless 
a fact  that  for  the  first  few  days  of  the 
trial  Mrs.  Surratt  was  brought  into  the 
courtroom  with  an  iron  ball  and  chain 
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office  but  a short  time  previous,  he  had 
had  no  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  personnel  of  the  staff.  He  was 
amazed  to  learn  that  Weichmann  had 
found  lodgment  there,  denounced  him 
as  a perjurer,  and  immediately  sent  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mc- 
Culloch removing  Weichmann  and  nomi- 
nating another  in  his  stead. 

“ Several  days  later  the  recommenda- 
tion was  returned  disapproved.  That 
very  night  the  Governor  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  appeared  next  morning  at  the 
Treasury  Department.  There  he  saw 
McCulloch.  ‘ Mr.  Secretary,’  he  said, 
‘one  of  two  things  must  happen;  either 
Lewis  J.  Weichmann  leaves  the  Philadel- 
phia Custom  House  or  I do.  Which 
shall  it  be?  ’ 

“ The  Secretary  tried  to  appease  the 
Governor,  telling  him,  among  other 
things,  that  Weichmann  had  been  ap- 
pointed on  the  personal  request  of  a 
Cabinet  colleague,  who  might  regard  his 
removal  as  an  affront.  Governor  John- 
ston said  "he  knew  the  Cabinet  officer, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  stoop  to  suborna- 
tion of  perjury,  and  still  vehemently  in- 
sisted that  he  or  Weichmann  would  have 
to  leave.  Weichmann  was  removed. 
Governor  Johnston,  however,  failing  of 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  which  at  that 
time  rejected  all  nominations  of  the  Pres- 
ident, vacated  the  office.  The  old  Col- 


thing which  was  going  on,  for  Ms  moth- 
er, if  aware  of  the  plot,  would  give  the 
whole  thing  away  and  ruin  them  all. 
Payne  was  denied  the  opportunity  to 
make  his  statement. 

“ He  made  no  denial  of  his  brutal  at- 
tack upon  Secretary  Seward  and  his  son 
Frederick,  who  rushed  to  the  aid  of  his 
father.  He  did,  however,  express  regret 
for  the- injuries  inflicted  on  the  latter. 

“ During  the  entire  trial,  with  his 
hands  manacled  and  wearing  only  an  un- 
dershirt, trousers,  and  shoes,  Payne  sat 
like  a statue,  apparently  oblivious  or  to- 
tally indifferent  to  the  scene.  Knowing 
the  evidence  against  him  was  conclusive 
and  that  his  conviction  was  certain,  he 
had  nerved  himself — if  indeed  he  pos- 
sessed nerves-  or  sensibility  at  all — to 
face  the  fate  that  was  in  store  for  him. 
When  it  came,  he  met  it  unflinchingly. 

“ Atzerodt  and  Herold,  with  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt and  Payne,  were  the  two  others  who 
paid  with  their  lives  for  Lincoln’s  death. 
Atzerodt,  according  to  his  own  confes- 
sion, knew  nothing  of  the  assassination 
plot  until  two  hours  before  it  was  carried 
out,  and  then  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  And  whether  from  fear  or 
otherwise,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  he 
made  no  attempt  to  carry  out  his  allotted 
share  in  that  plot — of  killing  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

“ That  he  had  been  in  the  plot  to 
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fastened  to  her  ankles  and  with  her 
hands  manacled.  The  manacles  . were 
removed  later  because  of  comments 
made  by  the  press.  Some  or  all  of  the 
other  prisoners  were  manacled  through- 
out the  trial. 

“Her  demeanor  during  the  dreadful 
ordeal  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
of  any  modest  matron.  Overwhelmed 
with  the  terrible  nature  of  the  charges 
against  her,  and  with  the  base  ingrati- 
tude of  which  she  was  the  helpless  vic- 
tim, she  shrank  from  the  gaze  of  those 
around  her,  a sorrowful  and  broken- 
hearted woman.  It  was  said  by  those 
who  saw  her  led — or,  rather,  canned — 
to  the  place  of  execution  that  she  was 
more  dead  than  alive  when  the  hang- 
man’s noose  was  placed  about  her  neck. 

“ The  principal  witness  against  Mrs. 
Surratt  was  Lewis  J.  Weichmann.  He 
and  I had  been  fellow-pupils  at  the  Phila- 
delphia High  School.  I came  to  Wash- 
ington upon  leaving  school,  and  about 
two  years  later  met  him.  I recall  vividly 
my  conversation  with  him,  so  far  as  its 
salient  features  are  concerned.  He  asked 
me  to  call,  and  thereupon  launched  into 
an  account  of  the  family  with  whom  he 
was  staying.  He  extolled  in  the  highest 
terms  the  virtues  and  delightful  charac- 
ter of  the  family,  that  of  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Surratt,  and  added  that  the  latter  was 
so  kind  and  considerate  to  him  that  he 
venerated  her  as  if  she  were  his  mother. 
At  infrequent  intervals  thereafter  I met 
him  on  the  street,  and  upoTi  all  such  oc- 
casions he  would  renew  his  invitation. 
And  this  was  invariably  followed  by 
praise  of  the  family,  and  pai-ticularly  of 
its  head.  The  call,  however,  was  never 
made. 

“ After  the  close  of  the  shbrt  session 
of  Congress  in  1865  I accepted  a posi- 
tion- to  serve  during  the  recess  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral Fry.  Shortly  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  President,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Baker,  Chief  of  the 
Government's  detective  corps,  many  per- 
sons were  brought  to  Washington  who 
claimed  to  have  knowledge  of  the  con- 
spiracy to  assassinate  Lincoln,  as  well 
as  of  what  they  described  as  movements 
on  the  part  of  prominent  Confederates 
in  Canada,  not  only  to  remove  Lincoln, 
but  to  spread  disease  and  death  through- 
out the  North.  Such  persons  were  exam- 
ined by  General  Fry  and  his  assistant, 
General  Jeffries,  and  the  preliminary 
testimony  was  reported  and  transcribed 
by  me. 

“While  engaged  in  this  work  in  the 
War  Department  one  Sunday  morning,  I 
had  occasion  to  visit  the  room  assigned 
to  Colonel  Burnett,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Washington  to  assist  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  alleged  conspirators. 
Seated  in  the  room  I observed  my  old 
schoolmate,  Weichmann,  whom  I at  once 
cordially  greeted.  Upon  leaving  I was 
followed  into  the  corridor  by  Colonel 
Burnett,  who  proceeded  to  question  me 
about  Weichmann,  my  relations  with  and 
my  knowledge  of  him.  Amazed  at  the 
character  of  the  examination,  I inquired 
the  reason.  Colonel  Burnett  replied: 
‘You  will  learn  in  good  time.’  The  fol- 
lowing morning  in  front  of  the  White 
House  I saw  Weichmann  in  manacles 
being  escorted  by  an  armed  guard  of 
soldiers  to  the  War  Department.  The 
next  day  I learned  that  he  was  charged 
with  being  in  the  conspiracy  to  murder 
the  President. 

“I  saw  nothing  more  of  him  until  he 
was  placed  upon  the  stand  .as  a witness 
for  the  Government  during  the  trial.  I 
observed  closely  his  testimony  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  given,  and  be- 
came convinced  that  he  was  perjuring 
himself  to  save  his  own  neck.  When  the 
daily  recess  for  luncheon  took  place,  after 
Weichmann  had  been  on  the  stand  all 
morning,  he  approached  me  and  asked 
what  I thought  of  his  testimony.  I re- 
plied that  I was  satisfied  he  was  falsely 
swearing  away  the  life  of  an  innocent 
woman,  whom  he  had  repeatedly  told 
me  he  loved  as  a mother,  in  order  to  save 
his  own  worthless  carcass,  and  that  I 
would  hold  no  further  communication 
with  him. 

“ Mrs.  Surratt  was  executed  and 
I-ewis  J.  Weichmann  was  rewarded  with 
an  appointment  as  clerk  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Custom  House. 

“ Passing  through  one  of  the  offices  in 
the  Custom  Hoqse  during  the  brief  in- 
cumbency of  ex-Governor  Johnston  of 
Philadelphia  as  Collector,  I happened  to 
see  Weichmann  there.  On  reaching  the 
Collector’s  office  I expressed  my  sur- 
prise to  him.  Having  been  installed  in 


lector  was  reinstated  and  Weichmann 
was  restored  to  his  former  position.  Of 
his  later  history  I know  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  he  died  a few  years  ago  some- 
where in  the  West. 

“ Another  point  tending  to  prove  the 
innocence  of  Mrs.  Surratt  was  in  con- 
nection with  Lewis  Payne,  a fellow 
prisoner. 

“ Payne  was  a mystery  throughout  the 
entire  trial.  Little  was  known  of  him 
save  that  he  had  served  for  a time  in 
the  Confederate  Army  and  had  deserted. 
At  first  he  declined  to  ask  for  counsel  to 
assist  him,  and  for  a long  time-  refused 
to  communicate  with  General  Doster, 
who  had  been  asked  by  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate to  defend  him. 

"His  only  request,  so  far  as  I.  know, 
was  on  the  day  before  the  execution, 
when  he  asked  permission  to  make  a 
statement,  to  be  taken  down  by  one  of 
the  official  reporters  of  the  court.  He 
desired  to  exonerate  Mrs.  Surratt  from 
any  connection,  near  or  remote,  with 
either  the  conspiracy  to  abduct  or  kill 
the  President.  This  statement,  we  were 
told,  he  would  swear  to,  knowing  that  he 
was  about  to  die. 

" On  one  occasion,  it  seems,  Booth, 
Atzerodt,  and  other  conspirators  were 
the  guests  of  John  Surratt,  and  were  dis- 
cussing plans  for  the  abduction.  Mrs. 
.Surratt  entered  the  room  just  as  some 
remark  was  made  that  might  excite  her 
suspicions.  John  Surratt,  who  was  sit- 
ting by  the  door  through  which  she  en- 
tered, her  back  being  toward  him,  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and,  with  forefinger  to  his 
lips,  motioned  for  silence.  The  moment 
Mrs.  Surratt  left  the  room  he  cautioned 
the  party  to  be  most  careful,  and  under 
no  circumstances  even  to  hint  at  any- 


abduct  the  President  there  can  be  no 
question,  and  had  he  been  tried  on  that 
charge  would  have  been  justly  convicted. 
It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  he 
should  have  paid  the  price  he  did  for 
the  charge  on  which  he  was  tried. 

“ Most  uninteresting  of  all  the  pris- 
oners, Atzerodt  had  a stupid,  stolid  look, 
indicating  a low  order  of  mental  devel- 
opment, and  a total  absence  of  any  spirit 
that  would  have  led  to  the  commission 
of  any  act  requiring  the  slightest  degree 
of  courage  or  daring. 

“ Herold  seemed  entirely  unaware  of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  or  of  the  probable  fate  that 
was  before  him.  He  had  accompanied 
Booth  after  the  murder,  and  was  with 
him  when  he  was  shot.  According  to 
the  testimony  he  was  a boy  of  light  and 
trifling  character. 

“ To  me  it  seems  impossible  that  a 
man  of  Booth's  attainments  and  shrewd- 
ness would  have  confided  his  plans  and 
plots  to  a creature  so  irresponsible. 
Herold,  however,  was  familiar  with  the 
roads  and  had  a large  acquaintance 
among  the  people  of  that  portion  of 
Maryland  through  which  Booth  had 
planned  to  make  his  escape,  so  that  his 
use  of  the  immature  youth  merely  as  a 
pilot  would  seem  the  far  more  logical 
conclusion.  Also  it  would  be  but  natural 
for  Herold  to  have  been  highly  flattered 
by  being  made  the  companion  of  a man 
so  eminent  in  the  dramatic  world  as 
Booth  and  to  become  his  willing  tool  and 
slave.  But  he  was  not  the  stuff  of  which 
conspirators  are  made.  Booth  himself, 
just  before  he  died,  said:  ‘I  declare  be- 
fore my  Maker  that  the  man  here  is 
innocent  of  any  crime  whatever.’ 

" The  four  remaining  prisoners  were 
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*!I  convicted  of  being  4 conspirator*/ 
Three  were  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment at  Dry  Tortugas,  the  other  for 
six  years  at  hard  labor.  These  men  were 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  Edward  Spangler, 
Samuel  Arnold,  and  Michael  O’Laughlin. 

' When  Booth  fled  into  Maryland,  his 
first  thought  was  for  a physician,  in 
order  that  his  leg,  broken  when  he 
leaped  from  the  box  at  Ford’s  Theatre 
after  shooting  Lincoln,  might  be  set. 
Upon  reaching  the  locality  in  which  Dr. 
Mudd  lived,  he  sought  his  services,  and 
the  physician,  not  having  heard  of  the 
assassination,  treated  and  splinted  the 
wounded  limb.  Booth  when  he  left  was 
unable  to  put  lys  boot  on  the  injured 
foot,  and  left  it  in  the  doctor’s  office. 

Upon  hearing  of  the  assassination 
of  the  President,  Dr.  Mudd,  in  common 
with  all  the  people  of  that  vicinity,  was 
terrified.  Cavalrymen  and  detectives 
were  scouring  the  country  in  pursuit  of 
Booth,  and  all  those  who  knowingly  or 
unknowingly  harbored  the  fugitives  were 
in  dread  of  swift  punishment.  Upon  dis- 
covering the  initials,  “ J.  W.  B.,”  in  the 
boot  left  in  his  office,  Dr.  Mudd’s  terror 
was  increased  to  such  a point  that  when 
questioned  by  the  pursuers  regarding 
any  knowledge  of  the  assassins,  he  de- 
clared he  knew  nothing.  A search  wag 
made,  however,  and  the  boot  being  discov- 
ered, the  doctor  was  arrested  and  hur- 
ried to  Washington. 

“ It  was  testified  that  Booth  had  made 
a trip  through  the  section  of  country 
over  which  he  subsequently  attempted  to 
escape,  under  pretext  of  desiring  to  buy 
a farm,  and  that  he  called  upon  Dr.  Mudd 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  character  of 
the  land  there.  It  was  ajso  claimed  that 
he  had  previously  met  the  doctor  in 
Washington.  If  this  was  so,  Dr.  Mudd 
probably  recognized  Booth  in  the  first 
instance,  and  told  the  lie  to  shield  him- 
self. But  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  connection  whatever  with  the 
conspiracy. 

"The  Dry  Tortugas  to  which  he  and 
the  others  were  sfent  are  a group  of 
islets  off  the  Florida  Keys.  Upon  Gar- 
den Key  stood  Fort  Jefferson,  a mili- 
tary prison  during  the  civil  war.  This 
group  of  islets  was  made  a Federal  bird 
reserve  by  Congress  in  1908,  while  upon 
one  of  the  keys  is  a biological^Mfatory 
erected  by  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Washington. 

" During  Dr.  Mudd’s  imprisonment 
there  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  broke 
out,  and  among  its  first  victims  was  the 
resident  physician.  Dr.  Mudd  stepped 
into  the  breach  and  worked  so  untiring- 
ly and  to  such  good  purpose  that  he  was 
soon  pardoned.  Spangler  and  Arnold 
were  pardoned  about  a year  subsequent- 
ly, and  O’Laughlin  died  of  yellow  fever. 

" Spangler  was  a ne’er-do-well,  a scene 
shifter  in  Ford's  Theatre.  On  the  night 
of  the  assassination,  when  BocTth  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse  at  the  stage,  en- 
trance, it  was  Ned  Spangler  whom  he 
called  to  hold  the  animal.  In  a few  min- 
utes, however,  Spangler  was  summoned 
to  shift  the  scenes,  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
called  a boy  named  Burroughs,  known  as 
‘ Peanut  John,’  to  care  for  his  charge. 

“ When  Booth  rushed  from  the  glare  tof 
the  stage  lights  into  the  dark  alley  he 
saw  a shadowy  figure  which  in  size  and 
outline  strikingly  resembled  Spangler. 

He  struck  at  the  man  with  the  un- 
sheathed knife  he  carried,  and  leaped 
upon  his  horse.  Strange  treatment  for  a 
co-conspirator! 

“ Save  for  the  fact  that  he  held  Booth's 
horse,  the  only  other  evidence  against 
Spangler  was  that  upon  hearing  of  the 
crime  Booth  had  committed,  he  ex- 
claimed, raising  his  arm:  ‘Shut  up! 
Booth  didn’t  shoot  him!  ’ 

“ But  it  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  Booth,  in  his  many  visits  to  the 
theatre,  was  in  the  habit  of  tossing  a • 
quarter  to  obscure  Ned  Spangler;  add  to 
this  the  high  position  held  by  Booth  in 
the  dramatic  world,  and  it  seems  but  nat- 
ural that  when  his  patron  was  accused 
of  such  a heinous  crime  he  should  have 
attempted  to  defend  him. 

“ I recall  but  little  of  the  other  two — 
Arnold  and  O’Laughlin— save  that  the 
testimony  against  them  was  of  the 
flimsiest  character  imaginable.  Certain- 
ly neither  of  them  committed  any  act 
warranting  life  imprisonment,  though 
they  were  probably  for  a time  partic- 
ipants in  the  plot  to  abduct  the  President. 

The  charge  on  which  all  th£  prisoners  were 
tried,  however,  was  assassination,  and 
not  abduction.  On  the  latter  charge  four 
or  f:ve  of  them  might  properly  have  been 
convicted  before  a competent  court  hav^ 
in g jurisdiction." 


